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pressure brought to bear from outside, 
indicative of the sentiment of the people, 
the ablest of arguments might have been 
made to deaf ears and without result. 

The American Free Art League, com- 
prising men and women of prominence 
and authority in every State of the 
Union, was organized in 1905, and for 
several years carried on a systematic 
campaign of education to the end that 
art might come into the country unre- 
stricted. Congress made some conces- 
sions, but more important still, an excel- 
lent foundation was laid for what proved 
a critical battle in connection with the 
present tariff legislation. In the mean- 
time the American Federation of Arts 
was formed with its chapters in all parts 
of the country and its medium of com- 
munication and publicity, Art and 
Progress. These two organizations with 
the Association of American Painters 
and Sculptors, Inc., reached during the 
past summer practically everyone in the 
country interested in art. A comprehen- 
sive statement giving facts and argu- 
ments, and recommending definite action, 
was broadly circulated and found effec- 
tual. In the face of such universal opin- 
ion, privately and publicly expressed 
in resolutions, letters and daily in the 
press, opposition faded and art was made 
free. This victory should, indeed, mark 
an epoch. 

ART AND PROGRESS 

Art and Progress begins its fifth 
year of publication with this November 
number. To the past only brief refer- 
ence need be made; it has been a period 
of gradual growth and development. 
Our purpose has been and still is to 
make Art and Progress a magazine, not 
only for artists, but for all who appre- 
ciate beauty in its varying forms and 
who desire to keep in touch with this 
phase of life. 

During the coming year we shall en- 
deavor to increase, not only the scope, 
but the usefulness of the magazine, con- 
tinuing the regular features and adding 
new ones, presenting subjects of vital 
and timely interest from more than one 



standpoint, noting, as far as possible, all 
that is significant, and giving more space 
even than heretofore to illustrations. 
Fuller announcement of the plans for 
the coming year will be made in the 
next number. 

NOTES 

An interesting experi- 
interesting ment with , r e f e r «ice to 
experiment *« emplacement of 
sculpture was tried in 
New Haven during the past summer. 
Bela L. Pratt had been commissioned to 
execute a statue of Nathan Hale. As- 
soon as the figure was modeled a plaster 
cast, bronzed to represent the work when 
completed, was placed on the campus 
in order that it might be ascertained 
whether or not it would be both in har- 
mony with its surroundings and satis- 
factory in itself. 

With reference to this experiment Mr. 
George Dudley Seymour writes as fol- 
lows: "Probably the great bulk of an- 
tique sculpture was cut in position. This 
is one reason for the superiority of most 
of the old work over the modern work. 
When cut in position, the sculptor is able 
to judge the scale of his figure and the 
influence of surrounding objects upon it. 
Furthermore, in the diffused light of out- 
of-doors, a piece of sculpture presents 
quite a different appearance from what 
it does in the shadows and cross lights 
of a studio. The great bulk of modern- 
sculpture is produced in studios and 
never tried out, so to speak, in the posi- 
tion for which it is designed. For this 
reason modern sculpture is more often 
defective in scale and more often fails 
to harmonize with its surroundings than 
antique sculpture. It is now beginning 
to be recognized that in order to secure 
the best results in the field of sculpture 
there must be a return to the old practice. 
"Feeling that it was desirable that the 
Hale statue should be tried in position 
before being cast in bronze, so as to en- 
able the effect of the figure to be judged 
in its relation to Connecticut Hall against 
which it is to be placed, and so that the 
height and character of the pedestal 
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could be determined, it was arranged 
with Mr. Pratt at the time that he was 
given the commission to execute the 
statue, that the plaster figure before be- 
ing shipped to the bronze foundry, should 
be sent to New Haven and be tried out." 
If this practice could be made uni- 
versal . we should have better sculpture 
ever3'where and there would be less er- 
rors cast in imperishable stone and 
bronze. 



PANAMA- 



In September Mr. John 
E. D. Trask, Chief of 
pacific the Department of Fine 

INTERNATIONAL Ar ^ ^ p anama _ Pa _ 

exposition cific Internatlona i Ex- 
position, announced that the contract for 
the construction of the Fine Arts Build- 
ing had been let and the building would 
be completed many months before the 
opening date of the Exposition. He 
further stated that the Fine/Arts Palace 
will be somewhat semi-circular in shape, 
fronted by an octagonal entrance rotunda 
which is to be surmounted by a dome 
one hundred and seventy-six feet high. 

This building, which in general terms 
may be described as of Greek style at 
the beginning of the Roman period, will 
be situated on the shores of an inland 
lagoon between which and the structure 
will be a broad plaza or esplanade upon 
which monumental sculpture is to be in- 
stalled. The entire area of the building 
will be about 127,000 square feet, of 
which approximately one-half will be de- 
voted to the United States exhibits. 

The only mural paintings in this 
building will be in the entrance rotunda 
and will comprise eight large decorative 
panels for which Mr. Robert Reid, of 
New York, has received the commission. 

It is proposed to give each foreign sec- 
tion installation in the Fine Arts Build- 
ing characteristic of its national^. The 
United States Section will include, in ad- 
dition to contemporary work in sculpture 
and pictures in the various media, an 
Historical American Section. The gen- 
eral installation will be intimate rather 
than familiar. The galleries will be 
small and there will be no long dreary 
vistas. 



Mr. Trask further expressed himself 
as follows with reference to the prom- 
ise of the Exposition: 

"After a few months' stay in San 
Francisco, I am of the opinion that not 
only will the Fine Arts Department of 
the Panama-Pacific International Expo- 
sition present to the public as fine an 
international collection of painting and 
sculpture as has ever been seen in Amer- 
ica, but that a standard even higher 
than that of Chicago or St. Louis will 
be established and maintained. 

"I am also of the opinion that that 
portion of the Exposition's audience 
which comes from the Pacific Coast will 
be found to be thoroughly sympathetic 
and fully appreciative. I am of the 
opinion that the artistic impulse in the 
Far West which will be the outgrowth 
of the Exposition of 1915 will be more 
helpful and far-reaching than that which 
emanated from the Centennial Exposi- 
tion in 187C or from the Chicago World's 
Fair. 

"Firmly of the opinion that the artists 
of the United States are to-day doing 
work as vital as was ever done in any 
country at any time, I am, nevertheless, 
of the opinion that there will be on the 
Pacific Coast within the next ten years 
a development, in painting especially, 
which will be almost, if not quite, epoch- 
making. The people are temperament- 
ally fitted for such development and are 
intellectually and financially ready for it. 
This State seems to have been prepared 
by nature as an ideal spot for the de- 
velopment of a landscape school and if, 
with the stimulus of an International 
Exposition, the glad hills of California 
do not prove an inspiration to a genera- 
tion of lyric painters it will be, as it is, 
not because our painters shall have 
ceased to be susceptible to an emotion- 
ally inspiring nature." 

Advisory Committees comprising the 
foremost artists in each section of the 
country have been appointed. They are 
briefly as follows: New York, Mr. John 
W. Alexander, Chairman; Boston, Mr. 
E. C. Tarbell, Chairman; Philadelphia, 
Mr. E. W. Redfield, Chairman; Cincin- 
nati, Mr. Frank Duveneck, Chairman. 



